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collection of funny books, and fabulous brochu 


from manutacturers. After five years’ study of ( 
tain Midnight, he turned with relief one day to 
rolden sayings ol Henry Ford. On the second p 
of this modern Epictetus he unlocked the puzzle 
had long sought. Need I reveal it to you who 

already in the know? It was, “plant soybeans.” 
This revelation, obviously heaven-sent, enabled Rot- 

cateneb to make ten million dollars and to receive { 

p audits of the common herd, the encomiums of G 
Blue, 


But life was not now long for Roteafeneb. 
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[ have already described. 
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but not wisely, to inform him about these strange crea 
tions called colleges which attract sentiment more oft 
than thought. Now Rotut, the tutor, had a perve 
sense of humor, doubtless owing to his curious u 
bringing among the Oklahomans. He saw that ce 
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Hi 
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edge without He studied the syllabi 
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playing. In his studies he observed a constant crys 
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to try to gain wisdom. 
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That 


education had not already made everyone healthy, 


bright, and to solve all problems by research? 


wealthy, and wise was only because it had not h: 
time. It could even change human nature, a task 
which even the more formidable gods had failed. 
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es of the parents of the honored. In fact, he saw 
nv strange sights, and he endured many strange 

‘ietions before he came to his idea. 

It was easy when it came. Since schools and col- 

es had been dominated by the solemn, he would 

eek a humorist. Sinee they suffered by their con- 
ormity, he would seek uniqueness. A humorist pro- 
fessor, that was the answer. He hurried off to read 
Stephen Leacock and found that he recommended 
college without a faculty. Build a dormitory, said 
Leacock, and let the youngsters educate themselves. 

Leacock must have been reading Cardinal Newman 

» had said, 

. . If I had to choose between a so-called university 
which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintend- 
ence, and gave its degrees to any person who passed an 
examination in a wide range of subjects, and a university 
which had no professors or examinations at all, but merely 

ight a number of young men together for three or 
four years, and then sent them away as the University of 
Oxford is said to have done some sixty years since, if I 


ere asked which of these two methods was the better 


discipline of the intellect— ... the more successful in 
training, molding, enlarging the mind, which sent out men 


the more fitted for their secular duties, which produced 
better public men, men of the world, men whose names 
would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving 
the preference to that university which did nothing, over 
that which exacted of its members an acquaintance with 


every science under the sun.? 


With this precious nugget as a start Rotut went off 
to instruct Roteafeneb. Now, said Rotut, you are old 
and feeble. I understand many of the mysteries of 
the college, and you must write a will which follows 
my instructions and thus you will create a college 

hich, while not perfect, will not suffer from as many 
grave imperfections as the colleges I have seen. 

Whereupon Roteafeneb and Rotut compiled the fol- 
lowing document which may be viewed at any time in 
the library of Eealpon: 


I, Roteafeneb, do hereby will and bequeath ten million 
dollars to found a college in my memory which shall be 
located between the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers on a 
latitude of 42 degrees to be constituted as hereinafter 
provided. 

Three million dollars shall be used to provide buildings, 
equipment, and furnishings; seven millions shall be used 


+ 


) provide endowment. 

Rotut shall be rector, or in charge of this college, but 
he may not serve more than ten years, and he is charged 
during that time to provide himself with a worthy or un 
worthy successor who also may not serve more than the 
same length of time. 
I hereby will Rotut to place the seven millions with 


rust company which will understand that it is to remit 


*Newman: Discourse VI, ‘‘ Liberal Knowledge Viewed 
Relation to Learning,’’ Idea of a University. 
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the income monthly without giving any advice about edu- 
cation. This should return over $200,000 a year. 

Rotut is to select two hundred bright students, no more 
and preferably less, who will be given free tuition and 
room. It is not thought that bright students deserve any 
credit for their plight. It is only thought that they alone 
can profit from the education here described. 

The first building to be built is to be a dormitory. This 
will house 200 students; 9 apostles and their families; 3 
or 4 apprentices; and Rotut, the rector. It will be built 
in a quadrangle with a library at one side of the quad 
rangle containing a few classrooms and laboratories in 
one wing and the apostles’ workrooms in the library 
proper. 

(From here on appears simply a paraphrase of what 
Philonous said since my longhand was not fast enough 
to record it with exactness.) 

The apostles, as the name suggests, are chosen care 
fully one at a time by Rotut because of their merited 
distinction and their apostleship to learning. They 
are paid $12,000 a year, given commodious quarters 
and meals for themselves and their families, and ro- 
tated so that three new apostles come in every three 
years and three go away. In addition, there are three 
or four apprentices usually in residence who act as 
assistants to the apostles. 

The library has ten thousand books carefully chosen, 
it being believed that too many books casually chosen 
simply confuse. The pedantry of small learnings is 
left to the university. 

Each of the apostles is expected to teach five or six 
group meetings a week, as it may be economical in 
some subjects to instruct by groups at some stages of 
learning, but no student is allowed to go to more than 
eight such group meetings in any week. Particularly, 
students who have attended a group meeting in the 
morning are not allowed to attend another such group 
until afternoon, since if the discussion has any merit, 
the student should have time to think about it rather 
than have it knocked out of his head the following 
hour by another meeting. (It was believed by Rotut 
that the invention of the printing press and the later 
development of mimeographing made lecturing largely 
unnecessary. ) 

In their first year students are given a short list of 
worthy books in three fields: one field is in the rela 
tionships of man to God and to fellowman; one is in 
the relationships of man to the good society; and one 
in the relationship of man to the outside environment. 
It is not thought that there is any list of one hundred 
books from which these readings should be taken; the 
apostles vary the list each year and they add or delete 
thinkers used as examples the previous year. What 
[ list now is simply a sample from the year 1957. 

In that year the students were reading Homer, the 
Bible, Plato, Shakespeare, Milton, and Shaw in their 


efforts to comprehend the relationships between man 
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Gaod and fe ! The ere studying Thu do not now have any ol the questions before me, s 
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1) examinations, but students came singly before 
e apostles, Rotut, and one of the visiting wise 
and this panel then examined each student not 
on his learning but also on his inquisitive spirit, 
s humility, and on his concern to continue his 


“But where is the rah! rah!?” asked Hylas. 
“What do you mean by rah! rah!?” said Philonous. 
“You know,” said Hylas, “the stuff we had in high 


nool. 


“Ah,” said Philonous, “I had forgotten. We have 
, regular rah! rah! at Eealpon. But we have a field 
which games may be played and a big warm inside 
sorts room for the winter. The students choose sides 
to play and sometimes they go over the river to play 
Suburba, but they won two games in a row last year 
nd we were afraid they might give up developing 
heir minds in favor of their bodies if that continued; 
we have stopped playing outsiders for the time. 
While Eealpon is concerned about health and physi 
‘al development, it does not regard the development 
physical skills as part of its function.” 

“One more question,” said Hylas, ‘* what do the 
craduates do?” 

“T thought you might ask that,” said Philonous. “1 
suppose the answer should be divided into two parts. 
One is the vocational question about the particular 
obs they take, and the other is the question of what 
they are like in the sense of what they can do. 

“Some, of course, continue their studies. The others 
fill all sorts of jobs. You will recall that college edu- 
cation had become so poor by the 1920’s that gradu 
ates mostly knew about only one subject and did not 
relate that knowledge to anything else. Consequently, 
people for jobs which required broad knowledge, hu 


an understanding, and the ability to visualize a total 
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operation were almost impossible to find. Therefore, 
employers were diligent in seeking graduates of Eeal- 
pon because in a world of specialists some generalists 
had to be found who could direct the specialists. 
“But the more important question is, what was the 
object of this education, what was it hoped the gradu- 
ate would be?” Here I can do no better than to quote 
from memory an inscription on the front of the h 
brary. It says that the purpose of Ecalpon is to 


educate a person who will possess: 


a clear conscious view of his own opinions and judgments, 
a truth in developing them, an eloquence in expressing 
them, and a force in urging them. It teaches him to 
see things as they are, to go right to the point, to dis 
entangle a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical, 
and to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to 
fill any post with credit, and to master any subject with 
facility. It shows him how to accommodate himself to 
others, how to throw himself into their state of mind, 


how to bring before them his own, how to influence them, 
how to come to an understanding with them, how to bear 
with them. He is at home in any society, he has com 
mon ground with every class; he knows when to speak 
and when to be silent; he is able to converse, he is able 
to listen; he can ask a question pertinently, and gain a 
lesson seasonably, when he has nothing to impart him 
self; he is ever ready, yet never in the way; he is a 
pleasant companion, and a comrade you can depend upon; 
he knows when to be serious and when to trifle, and he 
has a sure tact which enables him to trifle with graceful 
ness and to be serious with effect. He has the repose of 
mind which lives in itself, while it lives in the world, and 
which has resources for its happiness at home when it 
cannot go abroad. He has a gift which serves him in 
public, and supports him in retirement, without which 
good fortune is but vulgar, and with which even failure 
and disappointment have a charm. 


’ 


* Newman: ‘‘Idea of a University.’ 





THE LEADERSHIP OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Ix the extensive discussions that have taken place 
n the past ten years on the curriculum of the liberal- 
rts college and on plans to avoid the danger of nar- 


VW specialization in the college and the graduate 
school, the aim of edueation at these levels has too 


tten been implicitly rather than overtly defined. 


There was a time when it might be claimed that the 


function of institutions of higher edueation was ti 
train leaders. With the great increase in the number 
t students it is doubtful whether that claim ean be 
substantiated. And yet, if colleges and universities 
cannot hope to train all students to become leaders, 


‘hey can themselves assume a position of national 





leadership. This point was well brought out by Ed 
mund E. Day, president, Cornell University, in an ad 
dress on “Cornell and the Frontiers of American 
Higher Edueation” (October 8, 1948). Since one of 
the present responsibilities of higher edueation is to 
protect the American Way of Life, colleges and uni 
versities must not only exemplify that way but “must 
help the American public to see more clearly and live 
more fully the ideals of American democracy.” These 
ideals Dr. Day defines in terms which are free from 
that sentimentality and sanctimoniousness so fre 
quently injected into definitions of the American Way 
of Life: 

We must, all of us, have a quickened awareness of in- 


justice and how it is to be righted. We must be mort 
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l re j ind pea among men. We 

than we do violations of the law and 

We must be concerned with the pro 

gs an essential element wise living. 

We must try to get more virtue, individual and collec 

lay-to-day living. We must develop more of 

t 1 the disinterested pursuit of truth 

We must be more coneerned with the 

I h essent freedoms upon which prac 

t ill of these other values are so dependent. In 

f of our freedom is a complete under 

g that permeates the very fabrie of American life. 

does not lie, as I see it, in any single unitary program 

f nstruction, valuable as that may be, as a con 
to the total undertaking. 


It would, in fact, be unfortunate if any attempt were 


American 


‘ » provide course or courses on the 
\\ of Li It would be far more effective if every 
DD l { I de and outside the e¢lassroom were 
ed CX wD nd ¢ phi size it. For the student 
oo otter kely to be engrossed in plans for his 
re But he ist be made conscious that over and 
above the special voeation or profession that each may 
choose, there one common to all—a point already 
ed b Vitte no d Feltre who in his own day was 
only echoing an idea already put forward by his 


N eve! s called to be a lawyer, a physician, a 
philosopher, to live in the publie eye, nor has every one 
outstanding gifts of natural capacity, but all of us are 
created for th fe of social duty, all are responsible 

ir the person nfluenee which goes forth from us. 


—I. L. K. 


EIGHT NEA REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON 
THE ELEMENTARY-TEACHER SHORTAGE 


[N its attempt to “lick” the critical teacher shortage 
prevailing at the present time, the NEA has organized 


eight regional meetings throughout the 


nm series ol 


Participants will include: representatives 


of teacher-edueation institutions, state departments ot 
education, national professional organizations, re- 
rional accrediting associations, state edueation asso- 


e1mations, and lay 
The rea 


have been outlined as follows: 


croups. 


sons for the shortage of elementary teachers 


1. Present inadequate salary levels generally and dis- 


crimination in salary for the same preparation and ex- 
perience at the elementary level as compared to other 
vels, which still exists in too many places. 


| cons overloading of elementary teachers. 
The elementary teacher is with the same group for the 
entire day, often without a single rest period or time 
for individ ! vith pupils. 

‘he continue: yw standards of preparation and 
cert ition which s exists in many states for ele- 
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mentary teachers. These low standards are sometin 
justified on the ground that the school cannot be staf; 
without them, but the record shows that shortage ha, 
been most pronounced where the standards were 

and the least where the standards were highest. 

1. The persistence of the small weak school distric 
unable to provide professional leadership, including 
pert consultative or supervisory service, or to pr 
suitable living conditions, teaching equipment, or s 


opportunities. 


A vigorous campaign will be necessary to obtair 
estimated 1,045,622 teachers necessary to meet thi 
panding enrollments of the next decade. 

In addition to the conferences already held, meet 


ings will be as follows: 


Oklahoma City, January 28-29; Omaha (Nebr.), Fy 
ruary 2-3; Salt Lake City (Utah), February 7-8; 
Spokane (Wash.), February 11-12. 


TEACHER TRAINING AS THE PRIMARY AIM 
OF THE GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


THE primary goal of a graduate program in ed 
eation should be the preparation of competent tea 
ers rather than supervisors and administrators, 
cording to a report released early in January by 
Advisory Committee of the College of Edueation, (1 
versity of Illinois. The first year, suggests the co. 
mittee, should be spent on the campus and should | 
devoted to a “common-learnings” program which 
cludes instruction in: “(a) child growth and develo; 
ment to provide understanding of what may be ex 
pected ot children, (b) sociology to develop concepts 
of the edueator’s function in terms of the child’s rel 
tionship to society, (ec) philosophy to further 
maturing of teachers in the areas of ethics, mora! 
and religion, to increase the appreciation of our de: 
cratic heritage, and to develop professional pride, ani 
(d) study and evaluation of research studies in thi 
basie skills of reading and comprehension and in se\ 
eral other selected fields.” At the same time “co! 
tinuing emphasis must also be given to the develo 
ment of leaders in all areas of education.” 

The Advisory Committee, which meets semiannual!) 
consists of members-at-large from the Illinois pub! 
schools and representatives from Illinois education 


associations. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGIATE RETAILING ASSOCIATION 


With the major purpose “of raising the voeatior 
of retailing to a professional standing” in schools an 
colleges of retailing, the American Collegiate Retai 
ing Association has been organized, according to a! 


announcement released under date of January 19. T! 
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jation, through demonstration and public-rela 


ns el 


fforts, “plans to maintain and elevate the stand 


instruction among schools and colleges offering 


arses in retailing and to broaden and diversify the 
tailing eurriculum now offered.” All institutions 
fering retailing courses are eligible for membership 
yoviding that they meet the following basic require 


ents: 


rhat the school or college shall offer a major or 
entration which requires at least 18 semester hours 
specialized retailing subjects, exclusive of any co 
rative store training, such subjects being distinguished 
mm marketing and other business-administration sul 
). That the school or college shall make co-operativ: 
store training available to its students as an integral 
of the retailing curriculum. 
ce. That the school or college shall be a nonprofit, bac 
enlaureate degree-granting institution, fully aecredited by 
recognized college and university educational bodies. 
d. That the school or college shall be acceptable to two 
rds of the entire membership of the association; pro 
vided that the merit of the prospective member for 
esentation to the association, as well as the time and 
thod of presentation, shall be decided by a majority 
te of the Executive Board. (The Executive Board will 
he composed of all elected officers, the immediate past 
president, and chairmen of all standing committees. 
Charles M. Edwards, dean, School of Retailing, 
New York University, is president of the association. 
Other officers are: Wenzil K. Dolva, head of the de- 
partment of retailing, Washington University (Saint 
Louis), vice-president; Jennie S. Graham, head of 
retail instruction, the University of Buffalo, secre- 
tary; and Behrens H. Ulrich, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology (Philadelphia), treasurer. In addition to the 
officers, the following persons have been accepted as 
charter members: Donald K. Beckley, director, Prince 
School of Retailing (Boston) ; John W. Wingate, pro- 
fessor of retailing, City College (New York); Bishop 
Brown, director, Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh; and Rosemary Me 


Millan, associate director, School of Store Service 


Notes ad News 
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Edueation, College of William and Mary (Richmond, 
Va.). 


A STUDENT-PRODUCED FRENCH- 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 

ONE of the most interesting interscholastic projects 
is the publication, French-American Student, a semi 
annual newspaper sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French—Metropolitan Chapter. 
Now in its ninth year, this publication is composed 
of articles in English and French, all written and 
edited by students in the junior and senior high 
schools of New York City. 


poetry, photographs of French personalities, a comie 


Other features include 
strip, and a crossword puzzle. The current (Decem- 
ber, 1945) 


French on the meeting of the UN General Assembly 


issue features an eyewitness report in 


in Paris. 

The faculty personnel associated with this project 
are Cecilia Kanney, Wade Junior High School; Mrs. 
Carol Salit, Walton High School; and Sol Pred, 
Forest Hills High School, teacher in charge. Louis 
Furman Sas, City College, is president of the Metro- 
politan Chapter, AATF. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 

THE Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehungewis- 
senschaft, an international educational quarterly pub- 
lished under the direction of Friedrich Schneider, has 
completed its first year of postwar publication. 
Founded originally in 1931 by Dr. Schneider, then 
professor at the University of Cologne, the periodical 
was taken over and gleichgeschaltet by the Nazis. In 
1947, Dr. Schneider, now director of the Institut fir 
Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschatt (Institute of 
Comparative Edueation), began once more to publish 
the unique journal which contains articles, reviews, 
reports, and abstracts in German, French, and English. 

The Zeitschrift is edited by Wilhelm Christian 
Schneider and is issued by the Otto Miiller Verlag, 
Salzburg, Austria. The content stresses youth prob- 


lems and religious edueation. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


January 24: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

CLARENCE C. StouGHuTon, former president, Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College (Staten Island), whose 
appointment as stewardship seeretary of the United 
lutheran Church in America was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, July 28, 1945, has been elected president, 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio), to sueceed the 
Reverend Rees Edgar Tulloss when the latter retires 
on August 31 after 29 vears of service. 

whose 


DonaLD M. MACKENZIE, appointment ; 


dean, Blackburn College (Carlinville, Tll.), was re 
ported in ScHoon AND Socrerty, September 21, 1946, 


will assume new duties as acting president, February 
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Reverend Robert Ward McEwen goes to 
( Hl; oO! C ollecne \ \ a Ss re 
! (cetob 23, BS 
id 1 ; GROSS, whose appointment as dean, 
Gra es Duke Unive tv (Durham, N. Car.), 
\ ( roe SCH \ » BOCIETY, November o 
1947 ( ce-president of the university in 
charge of ( nal division, January 8. Dr. 
Gre leces \\ H. Wannamaker, whose elec 
‘ ‘ \ reported in these columns, 
December 4, 1948. 
( ( \ FRENCH, dean and head o the depart 
ent of chemistry, Riendolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Lynehbur a , | assume new duties as viee 
p eC \ Polytechnie Institute (Blacks- 
burg), Feb 15 
mil Cy SANSOM, torme rly Minister in the 
Br h Kmbas Washington (D. C.), and a spe- 


stern affairs, who has held visiting 


professorships in Japanese at Columbia University 
(1935-36, 1940-41, 1947), has been named director 
of the university’s new East Asian Institute. The 
establishment of the institute through a grant of 
120,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation was reported 


p Society, July 24, 1948. <A group of 
will be accepted for the first class in 


and will work toward a certificate in the 


M.A. 


ents ol 


institute and the degree in any one of the spe 
Harold Scott 


University of Toronto, has been ap- 


cialized departn the university. 
Coxeter, of the 


pointed visiting professor of mathematics in Barnard 


College for the spring semester. 
J.B. Mckee ARTHUR, JR., director, division of gen 
eral college extension, Rhode Island State College 


(Kingston), will assume new duties as director, Robert 
Morris School of Business (Pittsburgh), February 1. 
WHITE, whose appointment as professor 
of publie welfare, Western Reserve University (Cleve 
s reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 

been appointed director of institutional 
nake studies of edueational programs and 
relation to the development of the 


Dr. White 


responsible to Leonard J. 


plans in 
ty’s service and physical facilities. 


will be administratively 


Mayo, vice-president in charge of the development 
progral nd will work in collaboration with Webster 
( Simon, edueational vice president, and Herbert C. 


Hunsaker, dean, Cleveland College. 


LERoy C. KEAGLE, 
Ph: 


new duties as he: 


of the New Jersey College of 
rmacy, Rutgers University (Newark), has assumed 
id of the department of pharmacy, 
suffalo, sue- 


School] of Pharn acy, the University ot 


AND SOCIETY 
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ceeding Joseph B. Sprowls who has accepted a 


in Temple University (Philadelphia). 


HauLLerr Darius SMITH, professor of English, \\ 
liams College (Williamstown, Mass.), has been n 
chairman otf the division of humanities, California 
stitute of Technology (Pasadena), to sueeeed Clint 
K. Judy when the latter retires after 40 years 
service. Dr. Judy will continue his association 


the institute as professor emeritus of English. 


Mary MARGARET SHAW, of the University of Kk 
sas, will assume new duties as chairman of the dep 
food the Stout 


(Menomonie, the opening of 


and nutrition in Instit 
Wis.) at 
Lloyd Whydotski, chairman of the dep 


ment of printing, Wausau (Wis.) Vocational Sc} 


ment of 


the S¢ 


semester. 


has been named assistant professor of printing to su 
ceed Darvey E. Carlson who has accepted a post 
chairman of the department of printing, Santa b 


bara College, University of California. 


JOSEPH E. GILLET, professor of Spanish, B: 
Mawr (Pa.) College, has been appointed to a visitir 
professorship for the spring semester, University 
California (Berkeley 4). Dr. Gillet 


graduate seminar on Torres Naharro, early Spanis 


will conduct 


dramatist, and a senior course in the literature of 
“Golden Age.” 


} 


Luis RECASENS-SICHES, formerly professor ot 
Universidad de Madrid, has been appointed to a visit 
ing professorship in the Graduate Faculty of Politi 
and Social Seienee, New School for Social Resear 
(New York 11), for the spring term of 1949 and t 
fall term of 1949-50. 


merly instructor in economies, Brooklyn College, has 


Felicia Johnson Deyrup, 


been named to an assistant professorship in the Grad- 
uate School. 


the staff since 1939, is resigning to accept a p! 


Leo Strauss, who has been a member | 
fessorship of political theory in the University of Cli 
cago at the beginning of the spring quarter. 


Graduat 
School, the University of North Carolina, and Pa 


WILLIAMS WHATELY PIERSON, dean, 
M. Gross, vice-president, Duke University, will address 
the students of Sweet Briar (Va.) College during 
“Graduate Study Week,” beginning February 7. Thi 
program, which is under the sponsorship of the Sweet 
Briar branch of the American Association of Univer 
city Women, will be devoted to forums and assemblies 
emphasizing the values to be derived from graduati 
work and the background of a liberal-arts education. 


Rosert D. Wertz, lecturer in psychology, Long 
Island University, has been promoted to an assistant 


professorship. 





pted a 
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HN S. LAvuGHLIN, who has been working on 


tron project on the Urbana campus of the Uni 
rsity of Illinois, has been appointed assistant pro 
in the 


ssor of radiology and radiation physicist 


versity’s College of Medicine (Chicago). Fingel 


Spongberg has been appointed as instrument make 
the betatron shop, according to an announcement 


Roger <A. 


and 


Harvey, head of the department ot 


director of the eollege’s betatron 


dlolo2gy 


ro vect. 


PRINCE GUENTHER VON SCHOENBURG OF WALDEN- 
rG, who eseaped from a Nazi concentration camp in 
1945, has been appointed instructor in languages, St. 


Bonaventure (N. Y.) College and Seminary. 


OteG A. MASLENIKOV AND FRANCIS J. WHITFIELD, 

embers of the department of Slavie languages, Uni 
versity of California (Berkeley), have been elected 
field. Dr. 
Maslenikov, chairman of the department, is president 
Teachers of Slavie 
Whitfield, 


acting associate professor of Slavie languages, chair- 


officers in national associations in their 
of the American Association of 


and Eastern European Languages; Dr. 


an, Slavie Section, Modern Language Association. 


GrorGE D. Lovett, chairman of the department of 
psychology, Grinnell (Iowa) College, has been elected 
president of the newly organized Iowa Psychological 
Association. Robert C. Kammerer, director, division 
of psychological services, Board of Control, Iowa 
City, has been named secretary-treasurer. The pur- 
pose of the association, which has 48 charter members, 
is “to advance psychology as a science, a profession, 


and a means of promoting human welfare.” 


Recent Deaths 

ERMA GENEVIEVE WYLDER, teacher of mathematics, 
Emma Willard School (Troy, N. Y.), died, December 
28, 1948, aecording to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 20, by Mrs. Philip A. Smith, adviser 
on publications. Miss Wylder, who had been on the 
staff of the school for the past eleven years, had taught 
in schools in Washington, in the Garden City (N. Y.) 
High School, in Hunter College (New York), and in 
the Punahou School (Honolulu). She had also served 
the Emma Willard School as faculty chairman of wel 
fare work. 

KENNETH W. WHITCOMB, associate professor of me- 
chanical engineering, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
succumbed to a heart attack, January 16, at the age 
of fifty-three years. Mr. Whitcomb had served the 
university since 1947, 

MAXIMILIAN PHILIP, retired chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematies, City College (New York), died, 
Mr. 


January 17, at the age of seventy-one years. 
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Philip had served the college as tutor in mathematies 


(1902-34), professor (193447), and chairman of the 
department (1942-47). 
GEORGE HERMANN Derry, former president, St. 


Joseph’s College (Portland, Maine), died, January 18, 


at the age of seventy years. Dr. Derry had served 
as professor of Latin, Greek, and comparative litera 
ture (1904-06), St. Xavier (New 
York City), and (1906-08), College of the Holy Cross 
( Worcester, 
science (1917-18), University of Kansas; acting head 


(1919-20), 


Francis College 


Mass.) ; assistant professor of political 


of the department of Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College; head of the department of eco 


(1920-25), Union College (Schenect idy, N. 


eCCOnOmes 


nomies 
Y.); professor of sociology and head of the depart 
ment (1925-27), Marquette University (Milwaukee) ; 
president (1927-37), Marygrove College (Detroit) ; 
national director (1937-39) and international director 
Colum 


of social education (sinee 1947), Knights of 


bus; and president (1941-47), St. Joseph's College. 


STRATTON DuLuTH Brooks, exeeutive§ director, 


Grand Council, Order De Molay, died of a cerebral 


thrombosis, January 18, at the age of seventy-nine 


years. Dr. Brooks had served as principal of schools 
(1887-88), Millbrook (Mich.); principal (1890-92), 
Danville (IlIl.) (1892 

93), Central Michigan State Normal School (Mount 
Pleasant) ; principal (1896-98), Adrian (Mich.) High 
School, and (1898-99), La Salle (Hl.) High School; 
assistant professor of education and high-school visitor 
(1899-1902), University of Illinois; assistant 
(1902-06) 


High School; vice-president 


superin 


tendent of schools and superintendent 


(1906-12), 
of Oklahoma; president (1923-30), University of Mis 


Boston; president (1912-23), University 
souri; and in the executive directorship of the Grand 
Council (since 1930). 


HERMAN Tyson LUKENS, former teacher, Francis 
W. Parker School (Chicago), succumbed to a 


attack, January 18, at the age of eighty-three years. 


heart 
Dr. Lukens had served as teacher in a high school of 
Chicago (1891-94), fellow and docent (1894-96) and 
head 
Nor 
(1907-34), 


was the author of a 


docent in pedagogy (1896-98), Clark University; 
training teacher (1898-1907), Southwest 
mal School (California, Pa.) ; 
Francis W. Parker School. He 
number of books among which are: “Connecticut be 
Thought and Memory,” “The Fifth School 
Year,” and “The Descendants of Naylor Webster.” 


State 


and teachet 


tween 


THEODORE SPENCER, Boylston professor of rhetoric 
and oratory, Harvard University, succumbed to a heart 
attack, January 18, at the age of forty-six years. Dr. 
Spencer, who was widely known as a poet, critic, and 


Shakespearean scholar, had served the university as 
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and editor (1920-39), Chase Economic Bulletin, ( 











PR 33 oO National Bank, New York; and at the Universit: 
1) ‘ i40—4 a California as protessor ol economies (1939-46) an 
116 the Connell professorship (since 1946). 
1) prot ( e} CHARLES WILLARD JARVIS, head of the depart: 
| ‘ 1) re, died, Jar Q t ot physics, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaw 
‘ ‘ \Ir. Mvlre } r ed died, January 19, at the age of sixty-three vears. |) 
y ‘ 19-9 nd as Jarvis, who was credited with having developed \ 
e professor (1922-27) a radio proximity fuse in high explosive shells du 
( Thlir ) ( r ¢ building cor rie World War IT, had served as instruetor in phys 
7 ( necie Institute ot Technol (1918-19), Case Institute of Technology; instruct 
) nd professor of civil engineering in physics (1920-25), the Ohio State University; 
1934) and dean engineering (1934-18), U1 at the Ohio Wesleyan University as associate 
Delaware fessor of physies (1925-29), and professor and hi 
Mes h siteadaaie oe ne of the department (since 1930). ae 
yankin of California (Los THe REVEREND FRANCIS XAVIER MCMENAMY, S.J. 
‘ hy heart attack, January 19, at former provincial of the Misouri Province of {ker 
1) Anderson had served society of Jesus, sueeumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage. el 
| literature and economic January 21, at the age of seventy-six years. Fath ng 
M Valley College (Marshall); head MeMenamy had served as professor of classics (1899 
department of history and political economies 1904), Marquette University; professor of philosophy stud 
Missouri State Normal School (Spring (1909-11), Saint Louis University; vice-president De 
econo 1911-13), Columbi: (1911-14) and president (1914-19), Creighton ( hims 
nt professor of economies (1913 versity (Omaha, Nebr.) ; provincial (1919-46) ; and taug 
rd University; economie adviser (1918-20), spiritual adviser in the St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Clev 
Bank of Co erce of New York; economist land (since 1946). ece 
Y 
+} 
Shorter Papers... 
READING AND GENERAL EDUCATION There is real danger that, finding themselves unab| ; 
Joszpu J. Pinenavan to meet the modest standards of the modern university 7 
F - Plorida students will try to make over the universities to suit a 
themselves. This has already occurred to a consider 
\s colleges and universities come eloser and closer able extent. If it is not to proceed further, if college ms 
to ting the rT the entire people, education is to remain in any sense a higher education, 
become e and more remedial in ehar- we must ask ourselves what the chief reasons are for megs 
eter. The influx of inadequately prepared students the prevailing anti-intellectualism of the modern stu ie 
inert And college education is intended for dent, for his unwillingness to meet simple require se 
these students, too s to remain reasonably general ments, for his reluctance or refusal to prepare as he 
pe, 1 not to bog down altogether in the signments—for his distaste, in short, for the hard pe 
nication per echnical skills, college work of procuring an education. And by education, a 
educators must diseover suitable procedures, admit- of course, I mean a general education rather than a ihe 
tir kly that mue eir work is on a level that — technical proficiency. We must, moreover, find ways ba 
f ears » would probably have been considered to cope with his distaste for intellectual concerns. i 
nter » the work d good high-school pro To the person who has always found pleasure a1 re : 
! som ie that this should not be done; intellectual stimulus in books and who has always ie 
that it will lead to furtl rresponsibility in the high associated the university with an intellectual endeavor " 
school nd that the refor s to oceur, must not altogether remote from books, it is a matter for 
occur there. I have no objection to strengthening the perpetual wonder that the colleges and universities on 
high schools, b intil th s done the university are actually filled with persons who do not like to read : 
teacher must deal with the situation as it is: a situa Not much is said about this fact publicly. Educators _ 5 
tion in which \ numbers of uneultivated, untrained, do not like to face it. It makes them uncomfortable \ 
ill-read students are asking for college instruction. beeause it is nearly incomprehensible to them and be 
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do not know how to cope with it. Their 
y has prepared them almost exclusively to deal 
rsons who already possess a high degree of 
ability. When the facts are reluctantly ad- 
machinery is set up to deal with them: a 
t in remedial reading is hired; a “reading 


sl 


ai 


"is set up; a “writing laboratory” is established. 


inations are launched against the department ot 
nelish, whose harrassed, usually underpaid, and al- 

; insecure instructors are seen as the villains. But 

ng really happens. The specialist in remedial] 
ding seldom sees any but the worst cases. Much 

s time is spent teaching others to teach others to 
“Clinics” and “laboratories’—fine words bor 

ed from the departments of science, which it must 

ye said make better use of them-——become boondoggles 
craduate students who are preparing theses on 

{kenside, Arnold, or the methods of teaching fresh- 
nen how to control the movements of the eye in read- 
ng. Sueh “elinies” and “laboratories” are avoided 

more than the library by the poor-to-average 
student. 

Despair often seizes the teacher when he brings 

self to admit these facts. The schools have not 
ight the student to read. The radio and the motion- 
picture and the pieture magazine have made it less 
necessary—for commonplace purposes of living—that 
be able to read. The tradition of the home is more 
n the direction of commercial entertainment than of 
uily participation in reading, or conversation, or 
editation. When basie attitudes are as entirely 
reign as they are to respect for books and for the 
fe of the mind, what ean the college teacher do, ex- 
cept talk to people who cannot read as if they ean 
read, to continue to deceive himself about the attain- 
ments of his classes, and to plunge himself into learned 
ctivity which he ean share with those who understand 
him? A dreary life of self-deception confronts him. 
But the choice would appear to be between hypocrisy 
and frustration. To save himself, he chooses hy- 
poerisy. When the way is as unclear as it now is, 
vho will blame him? 

With a situation as eritieal as this is, only a mad 
physician would prescribe a cure. The inquirer can 
explore only a little way, hoping that, if he cannot 
cure a fundamentally anti-intelleectual generation, he 

ay help to alter its headlong flight towards spiritual 
oblivion. A few suggestions, a modest inquiry—that 
s all one dare attempt. 

Reading, I am convineed, is the key to the present 
diffieulty. If you ean read, you are edueable; if not, 
you may learn techniques, you may be propagandized, 

uu may buy, sell, travel, vote, and pass literacy tests, 
but you are not edueable. 

We have some very fallacious attitudes about read- 





ing. We consider it first as a technique to be mastered; 
this it undoubtedly is, but we are likely to forget that 
the technique must be formed according to the pur- 
poses by which we are motivated. As to these pur- 
poses there exists the ereatest confusion. We read to 
vain information, one says; to be entertained, another 
says; to learn how to think, says another; and only the 
last is right—not only because his answer is inclusive 
of the first two, but because it reeognizes reading as 
the highest possible level of awareness. It is at this 
level that the teacher who is oeeupied with general 
education is coneerned with reading, for he rejeets 
absolutely the notion that education is merely informa- 
tive or merely entertaining. His efforts are directed 
toward the cultivation of the mind. On the college or 
university level, that is the only acceptable motivation 
for reading. 

To test the soundness of this opinion, let us see 
what happens when information is regarded as the aim 
of reading. Information becomes identified with edu- 
cation. The more information you master, the better 
educated you are. How widely accepted this pre- 
posterous point of view is may be seen is such various 
ways as the recent popularity of “Information Please” 
as a radio program, or, more academically, in the de 
mand in graduate-school examinations for masses of 
memorized fact, easily forgotten, but readily aeces- 
sible in any reference work. The obvious corollary of 
the idea, that the more information you have the 
better educated you are, is the idea that most of your 
reading should be directed toward the acquisition of a 
mass of facts. Thus an encyclopaedia becomes a 
greater book than, say, Shakespeare, who was reason- 
ably innocent of objectively verifiable facts. To the 
undergraduate (or even graduate) student a volume 
in the College Outline Series becomes infinitely prefer- 
able to an eneyelopaedia, a textbook better than a 
masterpiece—all because the outline, which is_ not 
written at all, or the textbook, which is badly written, 
bristles with facts. Thus the createst book is the most 
factual, the most learned man the one who has least 
need of books. If one believes that information is 
the purpose of reading, then it is clear that the more 
factual reading you do, and the more facts you retain, 
the better you are educated. Quantity, not quality; 
data, not thought—these become the standards. 

The emphasis on information and its corollary em- 
phasis on quantity have led to a belief that rapid 
reading is a desirable goal. True, if you want to 
memorize something, it is reeognized as desirable that 
you slow down your speed of reading. But that is 
the only reluctant exception to the widespread belief 
in rapid reading. Because there are tons of new 
printed matter every day, the argument runs, and 


because we cannot read all of it, we should learn to 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 
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rl hat e eal late 
( he usition of 
‘ ( eee Ol ( prints ages 
re { the ( r ther 
) ( ‘ ( hl 1} ryt 
\ I PVE Le l the belhiet t read 
) erroneous, it retains thi approval 
he ¢ er n remer reading and of some teac] 
‘ ! el Device eh t 4 
! ele t ( t the ident’s mind fro 
( ne eC! proble of thoughtful comprehe 
W hie r it tak twer three minute or five 
»rene eC1e6 yn of ten pages would ppeat to 
depe ! ! ‘ lection, partly on the reader's 
te repay n, but ut upon the amount of 
cereb ecompar the read proces 
(mong those who teach reading to children, the 
ning of the alphabet as a necessary preliminary 1s 
ed with the greatest apprehension. Thus what 
ht be a healthy childhood Joy in sounds as sounds 
discouraged at the outset When the child learns 
to rend, he is urged to grasp whole sentences, or 
evel hole paragrap!l S, by allowing his eve to pass 
rapid over the page Now there are plenty of books 
+] 


deserve no better treatment than this, but I sub 
ks deserve no treatment at all; and 
that surely thev have no place in the sehoolroom. 
in that kind of reading process, 
or savoring subtleties of thought and nuances of ex 
pre ssion ? What room is there for meditation or de 
light? None whatever 


rmly between thumb and _ forefinger and turned 


The page must be grasped 


ttl The praree was made to be turned, not 
pondered. Love of language for its sound, love of 
thought for its penetration—these are ruled out by 
the basest pedagogical principles of use. Reading is 


redueed to it hare bones. 


[Is it any wonder that persons taught to read in 
t} way never seek pleasure in reading? The teach 
ers have told them that they must not read aloud, 


that they must not mouth their words, that, if they 
iced. That reading aloud was 
onee a éonsiderable family and soeial pleasure, a 
source of companionship, that the sounds of words 
force their sense and provide some of the joy of 
reading—these facts the pedagogues ignore, perhaps 
beeause they themselves do not know the joy of read- 
ing, or are even embarrassed by the very phrase, which 


oes 


Savs nothing about undamental skills.” And so we 


are told not to move our lips! Respect for language 
1s killed at the veryv souree, 


These observations would seem to direct the profes- 
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sor who is concerned with general edueation, w) 
has frankly admitted the remedial character o} 
of his work, to certain courses of action. First 
dents who ean read should—in all courses—be 
rated by some device from those who cannot. 
will clear the way for teaching, in such a wa 
they will learn, those students who cannot vet 
Very short assignments would seem necessary for { 
first few months. These should be discussed it 
most meticulous detail. The closest possible ex 
tion of text should be employed. Slow reading s 
he encouraged, not prevented. Reading aloud 
classroom ean be done constantly. Nor is ther 
reason why good books, not texts, cannot be us 
this discipline. It will be a discipline, for teache 
student alike: for the teacher, who will hate to 
up all pretext that he is teaching students who « 
already read; for the student because, late in life, h 
will thus be put through an arduous program of | 
ing something he should have learned years befor 
What would such a program do to reading as e1 


tertainment? The answer is that such reading wi 


again become possible. People do not enjoy doi 
what they do incompetently. Such a program w 
improve the type of reading that is sought for ent: 
tainment. Further, reading as a companionable 
eupation might again appear, and our eivilizat 
might in consequence become a less noisy one. 
Poetry too might again be read by someone ot 
than specialists. Modern students frankly admit 
they do not like poetry. <A little probing reveals 1! 
they simply do not know how to read. It is 1 
poetry that they dislike, for t! 


“ ’ 


modern “obseure’ 
rarely come into contact with that, but Shakesp: 
and Shelley, Milton or Browning, Whitman or ever 


believe it or not, Longfellow. These they find obseur 


not in isolated passages, but in the main. Thus 


poetry decays, to be replaced by the one-minute ¢ 
mereial jingle. One reason is that the student 
never learned to read words as sounds, and beauty 
language eseapes him. Even the bare sounds ott 
escape him. Recently, in a conference with one ot 


very average students, I discovered that he 


unable to recognize the name of the painter August: 


Renoir in print; of course he had been unabli 
answer any question concerning that set of inc 
prehensible signs; he could make the necessary asso 
ations only when he heard the name pronounced 
do not think he was an extreme ease. In fact, | 
erades show him to be completely “average.” T! 
is the price we have paid for not moving our lips 
The intellectual uses of reading will, I am sure, 
served by a concentration on the oral qualities of | 
euage. Such a concentration will induce respect 


} 
} 


the very vehicle of thought; from that it is a s! 
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respect for thought itself—for clear dis- 
tion and eareful expression of idea. Those 
ake the constant complaint that students can 
te the English language are, of course, right; 
knowledge of how to read, inducing as it does 
pect for the power and beauty of language, will 
nduece a considerably inereased ability to write 
speak the language. 
lo produce such results as this, it seems desirable 
every teacher of whatever subject in the modern 
lege program be called upon to prove that he wants 

, do something about his students’ grasp of language. 

ch teacher should be asked to become a teacher of 
‘eading in his own eourses. Not a lecturer, startling 

; students to applause with his good timing and 
theatrical skill; not a pedant, demanding that the 

redicate complement be underlined twice; not a 
pedagogue, insisting that an assignment of fifty pages 
be “covered” in fifty minutes; but a teacher of read 

r, who asks solely what a book says and who insists 
that his students understand what it says. (That 
here will always be intelligent disagreement as to 

hat a great book says is a facet which, of course, will 
only inerease intellectual activity.) 

Reading, then, is not any longer an ability which 
the college teacher can take for granted. Nor is the 
acquisition of the skill a matter which ean safely be 
left either to the specialist in remedial reading, to the 
reading “clinician,” or to the department of English. 
It has to be a university-wide concern. Only thus, in 

opinion, can we deal with the appalling and 
vonderful assumption that education and reading are 
eparate and distinct. It is with this belief that we 
st grapple in our attack upon the depressing anti- 


intelleetualism which afflicts the modern undergraduate. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY “VOCATIONAL”? 


Louis Fouey 


Ecole Champlain, Ferrisburg, Vermont 


Not long ago one of our most conspicuous popular 
magazines conducted a “poll of experts” in an effort 
to determine whether American schools as a whole are 
“doing a fine job or a bad job in developing and 
molding the minds of our youth.”! Accompanying 
the article which reported this poll was a large illus 
tration, oceupying not far from one third of its total 
space, which showed a schoolboy standing at the black 
board, apparently involved in deep thought over the 
problem which had been put to him for solution: 
l+1l= . This, mind you, was not a eartoon, but un 
mistakably a photograph. Just what, one wonders, 
was it supposed to help the reader to understand? 
After all, are our schools really as bad as that? 


1 The American Magazine, February, 1946, p. 48. 


It seems to be settling into a custom in this country 
to undertake periodical “investigations” of this sort 
with reference to anything that appears to be of pubhe 
concern. The sincerity of such enterprises need not be 
questioned, Perhaps they area healthy sign; no doubt 
it is well trom time to time to look into our ways ol 
doing instead of taking for granted that we are on the 
right track. Yet this looks very much like just an 
other example of the common practice of abusing 
“statistical method” or “technique” to produce conclu 
sions which may have some “scientific” air about them, 
but which really rest on no solid foundation whatever. 

When a recognized expert gives testimony as to 
matters of positive knowledge, in the specialized 
realm which only his technical training and experience 
enable him to know, then we should listen respeetfully 
to what he has to say. In a mere matter of opinion, 
however, his may be no better than the next man’s, and 
may be not so wood. kor anyone capable ol indepen 
dent thinking, the multipleation of opinions is_ not 
particularly impressive without some definitte demon- 
stration of fact or reason upon which they are based. 
Surely it is an abuse of mathematics to work out 
neat-looking “percentages” of opinions of “experts,” 
as 1f these were equal units when probably no two of 
the people cited would agree as to the definitions of 
the basie terms. ‘Democratic citizenship,” “personal 
and family responsibilities,” and “guidance in the use 
of spare time” are abstract conceptions which mean 
nothing except as vaguely generalized description of 
actual human conduct. The same people who heartily 
agree that these things are desirable might disagree 
violently as to the sort of human conduct these ex 
pressions properly stand for. So any “statistics” on 
the opinions of an arbitrarily chosen group as to 
whether our schools are accomplishing these aims 
should not be taken very seriously. If people really 
are influenced by such publicity material, then that 
fact in itself might lead to some rather discouraging 
inferences as to the intelligence of our reading publie 
and as to how well our much-vaunted educational sys 
tem has prepared them for citizenship in a supposedly 
enlightened democracy. 

When we look into the “suggestions mentioned most 
frequently” in the testimony of these “experts,” the 
superficiality of their conclusions becomes readily 
apparent. On the one hand, for instance, they urge 
greater emphasis on history, geography, economies, 
and government, to “furnish a rich background for 
understanding both our own country and other nations 
realistically and intelligently’; they “see a most 
urgent demand for helping students to think soundly 

. on international relationships.” On the other 
hand, they announce pontifically that “there should be 
less requirement of foreign languages”—the field of 
instruction in which we are already notoriously back- 
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\ ther ror that “there should be less drill 

( ( ng At the ame time, on the positive 

( e told tl children “should be able to use 

l¢ d skill ey are taught in their day-to-day 

thinl lking, worki ind playing.” Now the 
‘ kill” which ean be ed in ! these daily activi 

obviously skill in language. Like any other skill, 

equired only through practice, which is always 

( | even though it 1 ay be in disguised forn No 

e can practice until he has some material to practice 
nd the « of language that means memoriz 

4 rie ay or another As some of us view the 

( { ike ( e difference what kind of drill a 

l hi nd what sort of material he memorizes. 
( a by heart, as we used to eall it, may 
( derful ins of actually aequiring something 
ich background” previously mentioned. Hap- 

( t llowed to occur nowadays, the 

nt teaching thods of playground, radio, juke- 

r Ovi ind *% ¢ store the minds of our 
eople with plenty of stuff that they could quote 
extually nd we know only too well what it 1s like. 
Ad ! 1 ed edueator who de plore s “the lack of 

‘ i ( ible o ng the direction we need” has 
itlined « rly the kind of schooling which he believes 
( e fo the born-to-be leaders that we have 
ed 1@ SC Tay Ile does not merely find 

h ir schools, but reeognizes that the blame 

! em alone but on all of us.” They must, 
ever, “reeover fri an easy-going trust in the 

‘ ev o knowledge of facets and processes,” from 
( n without sound diagnosis,” and give real 


understanding. 


rly is what the potential leader 


arn. “To bring this about, the 
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e, his own language at any 
riy to be effee- 
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No 
thoroughly familiar with the language used. ‘J 
sure, an intelligent person who reads attentively 
be constantly improving his knowledge of languag 
doing so. The four ways of “knowing” a lang 
may interact and re-enforce each other at every px 
but such a result is far from automatie. 
plenty of people who “understand” what is said 
them (though we may never know just how well 
but appear quite incapable of replying with com; 
rable accuracy or ease. Growing up in proper si 

conditions, a person certainly could (as was con 

in ancient times) attain marvelous mastery of correct 


and effective speech while remaining totally illiterat 


And think of the vast numbers of people who read 
many “good books” and other well-written materi 
but remain unable to write a decent paragraph them- 
selves, were it to save their souls. 

If we really “mean business” in teaching “English” 
in our schools, we might do well to take some hints 
from the methods which our armed forces have used 


very successfully in teaching foreign languages. | 


stead of hopelessly trying to make children write cor 
rect English, without ever learning to utter a singl 
sentence that is really well put together and pleasingh 
We 


might begin by having them memorize useful remarks 


spoken, we might start on a practical basis. 
and learn to say them faultlessly. These could easily 
be varied and gradually increased in complexity; di 

of this sort, we dare say, might be far less “dull” or 
‘“horesome” than the bookish concentration on merely 
visual study of language which is what “English” has 
so largely been in our schools. After a pupil has 
acquired ease in speaking a complex sentence—and 


only then—is he in a position to understand grammar. 


Then the “eold formality” alleged against that subject 
will not exist, because it will be having to do with 
the child 


something that is functioning in his own life. 


himself, 
He ear 


be made to see grammar for what it really is, not 


things that has made a part of 


abstract “rules” but the system which our race has 
evolved for putting parts of ideas together in orderly 
and coherent patterns. First, however, he must make 
those patterns really his own; otherwise he can have no 
true feeling about how or why they are as they are. 


’ according to our group of ex- 


“Our high schools,’ 
perts, “should provide students with a greater op- 
portunity for voeational training, work experience, 
Yet it 
also that this vocational training should not exelud 


“broad knowledge about the world they will have to 


and euidance in selecting careers.” is stated 


work in,” that there should be “more instruction in 


science,” and that there should be “increased attention 


to the fundamentals of reading, ’riting, and ’rith 


(sic).” 


For some time to come, we shall not need to worry 


metie 


too much about the “voeational training,” in the sens‘ 


We all know 
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ch it was meant here. That, we may be sure, 
eceive attention and financial support because 

is are obvious, and it seems to lead quickly to 

te, profitable results. It is already a “trend” 
school administrators dare not ignore for fear 

be thought that they are not up-to-date, not “on 
eam.’ Meanwhile, however, we might do well to 


Reborts... 
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clarify our thinking as to what sort of school training 
really is “vocational.” The so-called “fundamentals” 
of the “three R’s,” and, what is much more funda- 
mental—learning to speak and think accurately, and to 
do so easily and naturally as a matter of course—are 
not these fundamental in preparing for any “vocation” 


that requires any education at all? 





NEW YORK STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT ON APPLYING MERIT MEASURES 
TO TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


EMMA SCHWEPPE 


New York 27 


Except for a few tired teachers at the eve of retire- 
ment and on maximum salaries, the whole of the New 
York State staff is concerned about the operation of 
the Feinberg Teachers’ Salary Law which for the 
first time calls for the application of merit measures 
for advancement to the promotional levels of the 

lary schedule. The standards upon which the better 
than satisfactory contribution shall be evaluated will 
be arrived at through local school district committees 
using the suggestions of the State Commisioner’s 
Advisory Committee on Teachers’ Salaries as a point 
of departure. The report of the Commissioner’s 
Advisory Committee has been issued.t The ensuing 
discussion which this work will receive on the local 
district level should prove helptul on two counts. 
The teachers will come to understand more clearly 


} 
} 


the changed working conditions established by the 
Feinberg Teachers’ Salary Law. The general publie 
may gain an insight into the teacher’s work and come 
to an earlier understanding of the impact of this 
salary policy upon the services of the school. 

The prevalent autoeratie school administration has 
been brought to publie attention by indirection, 
through the emphasis given to the provision for the 
teachers’ “opportunity to participate in the ‘formula- 
tion, application and review of the standards’ by which 
teacher status is to be determined.”? The Handbook 
aids in visualizing the composition of the loeal ad- 
visory committee and the area of its competence. One 
can more clearly come to see the facade character of 
the teacher participation and the real dangers it 


1 Handbook of Suggestions for Administering the New 
York State Teachers’ Salary Law of 1947. Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Teachers’ Salaries (Albany: 
The University of the State of New York Press. State 
Edueation Department, 1948.) 

Handbook, p. 7; Chapters 778 of the New York State 
Laws, 1947, Section 221. 


might generate. “Classroom teachers shall constitute 
a majority of such committee’ brings a sense of 
dignity. However, the suggestions fail to provide for 
the regular election of teacher representatives and for 
a definite term of office. Instead the Handbook sug- 
gests that “tenure of office of committee members shall 
be arranged in such manner as to provide continuity 
of committee experience.”* The abortive character 
of this suggestion is most significant. For the argu- 
ment, let it be granted that an honest effort will be 
made to insure the adequate representation of the 
varying interests within the staff, the most obvious 
being the interests of the younger teachers as against 
those of the teachers with longer tenure experience. 
And yet, the committee might well have registered a 
note of caution on the danger of consolidated teacher- 
clique capture of the committee membership. With 
so much at stake, every check and balance should be 
encouraged. Frequent elections and a higher turn- 
over of committee personnel may, in the long last, 
prove to be the lesser evil: committee inexperience 
offset against entrenched group interests. In large 
city systems, as is true in New York City, the teachers 
are often ribboned off into many splinter teacher 
organizations, each with its own purposes and its past 
and present antagonisms and alignments. An estab 
lished and relatively continuing committee personnel 
might well militate against establishing teacher eon- 
fidence in the committee. The close contact of the 
teacher members with the supervisory and administra- 
tive personnel which directly influence decisions on 
line promotions, makes the danger greater. The 
teacher members must be held closely to account; ease 
of aceess must be provided for staff check, to serve as 
a weapon against evidences of personal “climbing” as 
well as “going along” with the administrative and 
supervisory staff. This requires regular terms of 
office and frequent elections. 

The second aspect as it-relates to the purpose of 
bringing some democracy to schoo] administration has 
even greater potentiality for the development of frus- 
trations. The committee is advisory. Its area of 
competence is exhausted when recommendations on 

3 ITbid., Section 221. 

4 Handbook, p. 9. 
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ppeal to a body really cognizant of the art of teach 


The one appe: | given is to the local authorities, 
defined a “the trustees, or board of education, 01 
corresponding officers.”* Here the decision is final. 
1 hese e pel ! vho lack the time, the facilities, and 

discernment needed to discover the nullifieations 
1) ble and prob ible throughout the long and eun 
bersome process of evaluation. Appeal to this body 

best can only afford the teacher an overt oppor 
tunity to bring politieal influence to bear, influence 


vhich must be relatively weak for it runs counter to 
rd itself. Where will we 


find a teacher brave enough to strike back? The 


that exerted avainst the bo: 


p iblicity on the standards is re lly an empty protec 
tion, for the generalized statements whieh earry the 
ng of the standards can mean all things and 
different things to different men. Unless the teachers, 
thy rh t} . ~~ ee eee valuation 
ough their 6 mizations, can eail tor an evaluation 


made by reasonably unallied edueation experts which 
in turn ean be offered to check contested decisions, 
eir participation in activities which support the 
policy places the whole staff in a most disadvantageous 
position. The autoeracy of edueational administra 
tion will not be disturbed by the new provision, but 


the teachers may mistake the illusory for the real 


j 


h demoeraey ealls forth. 


At no plaee does the Handbook evaluate the appli 


eation of a rating scheme to advancement up a salary 
schedule in the light of the purposes of the aet: “to 
pro ite inserviee erowth in reneral, and to encourage 


superior teaching through substantially higher re 
ware n the upper levels.”’  Sueh was not the 
committee’s assignment Over the two decades during 
whiel pi essional literature has considered the prob 
lem by coneensus of opinion and in actual trial the 
practice stands condemned. Instead the rating device 


puts a potent weapon in the hands of administration 


hich mav be used to intimidate and infantilize the 
‘lassroom teacher The ady isory @ ymmiuttee does, how- 
Op. cit., Seetion l, par. 
60 Section } 
O 
8 J} : 5 


ever, earnestly recommend “to local communiti: 

desirability, in carrying out the law, of granting 
motional increments to all who qualify under 
accepted loeal standards.”® If each separate loca! 
school authority should be able to do this, the mos \\ 
patent inconsistency in the law would be inope: 

To keep individual teachers on a lower stand ( 
living because of the facet that the quotas on thi 
fessional levels were filled does not make sense 

light of the professed purposes of the aet. TT) 
visory committee did not point up the incong 


faet that no provision was made for extending iC 
eurrent appraisals to the work of individuals on 1 ex 
promotional levels. “Once a promotion has_ bee: Sel 
granted, it can not be withdrawn,”?° even in the i set 
of a patent mistake in the selection of candidate or a: c 


obvious decline in service. The young teacher, 
by full quotas on the professional levels, will be ) 
sensitive to the “laggards or loafers” who may 
among the fortunate few. 

Were the standards drawn and not related to s 
advancement, an advantage to the new recruit 
teaching and to the community might be noted. T 
flexibility in determining the set of standards fo 
loeality, for loeal authorities are free to arriv 
standards without reference to the reeommendatior 
made by the advisory committee, is, 1f artieulat 
with Regents requirements, a professional advai 
“One community will desire a conservative approac! 


curricular problems (or practices in the school o1 


the functioning of the teacher in community affai S 
while another will insist on considerable experiment po 
tion in these respects.”!! Teacher employment ager th 
cies and the placement services of the teacher-training to 
colleges, with specific standards in hand, will be in a ul 
position to render more effective service to the e1 V 


ploying community and to the eandidate teacl 
Such guidance should lessen failures and frustratio1 
On the other hand, the community as a whole throug 
the publication of the standards of other communities eX 
and of its own ean gain a fuller realization of the eo 0 
tinuing changes under way in school practices du 
the advance in the science of edueation. 

When the specifics of the advisory committee’s sug 
gestions come to local discussion, many teachers wi 
be bewildered. Teacher comment will flow freely 
the teachers’ rooms and, to the degree that freedor 
of discussion is possible, in the faculty meetings. Out th 
of bewilderment, clarity can emerge. We have pat 
lip-service to the fact that no one teacher’s work makes 
even the determining contribution which results in 
correction of or conspicuous improvement in a stu 
dent’s growth toward emotional stability, social ad 
justment, freedom from fears and prejudices, con 
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ve attitudes.12» We profess an understanding of 
that the basic behavior patterns of the indi 
vidual depend upon congeries of influences that have 
rged upon the individual over a period of time. 
\e should know that home problems are not simply 
ved, that even such a simple direct result as 
Johuny’s being finally taken to the dentist or to the 
is the result of many influences. No single 
n can be rewarded or blamed for the specific 
ate results that the aggregate of school influences 
te. If the staff as a collegiate body moves toward 
¢ only accepted goals, the school experience can 
exert an influence of distinction. Such very unified 
service Will be lessened, if we go off the target and 
seck positive evidence on the imponderables and the 
complicated and integrated learning skills and habits 
work to reward single staff members. Well-in- 
tentioned supervisors and administrators may unin- 
tentionally fool themselves while on this quest. Teach 
rs should be made skeptical of the whole devastating 
The search for objectivity has led the advisory eom- 
ittee to an emphasis on paper records.1* The re- 
ording of a misconeeption cannot transform it into 
lid faet. Let us first consider the keeping of 
teacher records. Those of us who have participated 
n curriculum revision where democratically conducted, 
have witnessed two facts: the stimulating professional 
‘ect, and the debilitating effect upon the otherwise 
high level of the work when exhaustive record keeping 
s placed upon the teacher’s shoulders. If superim- 
posed on the already too heavy teaching assignment, 
the records are hurriedly jotted down, introspective 
to a high degree, and often meaningless to the teacher 
it a later time and to a person who has not shared the 
vert experience. Education is a process, a very 
‘ile process, where the overtones and undertones 
really reveal the margins of what may be occurring 
inside the differing and unique persons sharing an 
experience. What is probably another trite truth, 
/bservers will differ widely in their records of what 
actually oceurred, for each sees in the light of his 
wn complex self some partial aspect of what took 
place. Neither will the sum of the parts gained from 
different observers give the truth whole. The teacher, 
active and totally involved participant, has only 
me advantage: he knows the student more intimately 
than does the observer. If we turn to test-measured 
learnings, questions on the relative significance and 
the seleetion of the test items, the conditions under 
vhich the test was administered, and the scoring ot 
the items should be raised. Again important learn- 
ngs, as for example skill in study habits and the 
‘larifieation of concepts, develop so gradually that 
Ibid., p. 11, a. 1 and 2. 


+ ps TL a. #2, £4, 25; pp. 12, 9) 10. 
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only long-time-spaced gains can be measured. The 
search for objectivity may run into the danger of 
accumulating and multiplying unreliable impres- 
sions.!* We all know the fetish of emphasis on 
Regent’s examination marks. 

A standard in the above-diseussed category of “Di 
rect Service to Pupils” presents an educationally re 
cressive step.!° Work with the retarded, the for 
eign-speaking, the physically and mentally handi- 
capped is singled out as evidence of exceptional work. 
Teaching techniques differ, but all teacher guidance 
is equally worthy. It has taken time to express this 
fact in the single-salary schedule. We must not now 
build another misconception, expertness related to 
rates of learning and unique individual characteristies. 
In fact, it is generally recognized that effective guid. 
ance of the unusually gifted is possibly the most 
neglected aspect of the school program. Teacher 
talents and interests must be freed to the end that 
they may serve the groups they can best serve, be it 
the levels of the school program or the special groups 
among the pupils. 

The advisory committee has rendered a real service 
by focusing attention upon student and teacher activ- 
ity in community affairs.'° The school’s insulation 
from the realities and the teacher’s restriction to eon- 
tacts with youth alone have been a real social loss 
to the pupils. The inelusion of the standards will 
not clear the way in all communities, but the practices 
stand approved for all school authorities to see. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the community activities 
where the sharpest cleavages in opinion find expres- 
sion are not included among the illustrative sug- 
gestions; for example, participation in election cam- 
paigns, contacts with organized business and labor 
groups. Teacher participation in public discussion 
is limited to those “of an educational or professional 
character,”!* whereas the most vital questions deal 
with economic and political problems. These have an 
immediate and direct impact upon the schools. Teach- 
ers, like all publie servants, tend to become timid 
persons, anxious to please everybody. But, our youth 
live in the atmosphere of contending groups.  Ig- 
norance is no protection for our future citizens. If 
teachers are excluded from a realistic contaet with 
the life around them, youth will take the leadership 
that other groups are ready to make available. To 
serve as leaders, teachers will need encouragement and 
protection. Soerates had the courage to take the 
youth of Athens by the hand and show them the eity. 
In most American communities the teacher who fol 
lows his example today will suffer as he did. 

Prior to aztual operation of the requirements of 

bid., note #14, p. 15. 

15 [bid., p. 12, #10. 


16 Tbid., pp. 13-15, b. and e. 
17 Ibid., p. 15, e. #10. 
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46) 
e( 5 al 6 ky berg Teachers Salary 
I ipel a idministrative loads they 
p ( yw Cle ( ( The Handb k has 
elpe o reveal the added burdens. If worth the 
elf dequat i or the work will be imperative 
| increase school costs. In terms of the great- 
( ‘ t edu yn ( youth the supel 
\ a ae ! rative ervices re threefold: the 
( yr JD O eacher recruitment, ie guidance 
of the probationary teachers, and the responsibility to 


erve the trained staff by opening and facilitating the 
channels through which instruction may be improved. 
Our present supervisory and administrative staffs, and 

true nation 1de, have lacked man power with 
ch to render the services which they have often 
prepared to render. The unre- 
warding and time-consuming task of evaluating tor 
purposes of salary increases now faces them. They 
are asked to determine what cannot be accurately de- 
of the qualities which 


termined, the relative degrees 


a iMruish toe 


superior work from satislactory and 


en the superior work of several candidates up tor 
promotion. Supervision has only recently ripened 
rom the level of superficial inspeetion services to the 
professional level of promoting the growth of teachers. 
The new task, which the New York law imposes, 
because of its tremendous Importance on the standard 


of living of the teachers involved, must return atten- 


tion to supervisory 


inspection and judging. The 
staff will turn from helping teachers to gathering 
for the superintendent’s use. We may be 
ire that the teachers will grow in skill in the ways 
and means of making certain evidence available. 
The teachers of New York State may well thank the 
dvisory committee for contributing to the record a 
summary of effective teaching practices. The teachers 


may well weleome the challenge to loeal communities 


Lk 


to come out into the open on the kind of sehools they 


want to pay for. The teachers mght well use every 


opportunity for the full discussion of the standards 
and the process of their application. This may bring 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers into closer 
toueh, bridging the gap which hierarchy builds, to a 
closer common understanding of what is at stake in 


this salary policy. 


THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: LAFAYETTE 
LANDS AGAIN 


WILLIAM BEYER 
New York 27 


Ir is gratifying to note that, along with the gradual 
Western 


) } 7 
allied arts, is in the 


recovery in Europe, the theatre, with its 


foreground and that the pro- 
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duction of many American plays has given it a , 
siderable impetus, since they are repeating their N 
York successes abroad. More gratifying still is 
revelation that the ERP has made this renaissan« 
Who would have t] 


that Congress would act to revive the war-scoreh 


possible, albeit indirectly. 


Western European theatres? The countries be: 
ting by the Marshall Plan are notable for h 
century-old, government-subsidized theatres. Cons 
quently, loans granted to the governments by (Co, 
gress enable these theatres to resume full-seale o 
provide subsidies for the ballet, op 
All are tradition 


famous for their artistic achievements and for 


tions and 


houses, and symphony societies. 


cultural distinction they have brought their people | 
giving priority to their creative artists through fina 
cial support. When Congress awakens to the i: 
cations of this aspect of the ERP benefits it may 
long last attain a cultural awareness, paralleling 

ot our beneficiaries, and a sense of its obligations t 
the arts in this country, if only for national prestig 
conceding that artists, as well as potatoes, need parit 
support. 

This step should not be too difficult for Congress { 
take, since it has already acted to support motion 
picture production of documentary films for overs: 
release by the Department of State, honestly showing 
our democratic way of life to Japan, Korea, and th 
ERP countries struggling between democratic and 
Yield 


ing to the ubiquitous pressure groups, Congress has 


dictatorial parties for survival as free nations. 


ruled that these films may not be shown to the Amer 
icin public, and so American taxpayers continue t 
have their own democratie way of life presented 

them through Hollywood’s technicolor glasses wh 
footing the bills for overseas enlightenment on th 
“Four Freedoms.” Quixotically enough, the glamor 
ized Hollywood Americana films have been curtailed 
in the same countries whose governments, yielding to 
their own pressure groups clamoring for freedo: 
from competition, find them puerile and misleading 
“Curiouser and euriouser.” 

Among the ERP countries most active theatrieall 
is France where state-operated theatres have been 
feature since Louis XIV. The current New York 
stage reflects France’s varied entertainment products, 
the contributions of its leading dramatists, as gener 
ously as our merchants offer the smooth gloves and 
the heady wines, perfumes, and lingerie, all genuine!) 
la belle. We have, for example, the last play of th 
late John Giraudoux, “The Madwoman of Chaillot”: 
two new plays of the indefatigable Jean-Paul Sartr 
“Red Gloves” and “The Vietors’; and a comedy, 











QO?! 


ple 
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Listen, Ladies,” by the septuagenarian writer 
actor, Sasha Guitry, all featuring foreign 
mostly new to our stage though familiar to 
iudiences. In Charles Boyer we have one ot 
nee’s leading actors making his American stage 
vit. While England, which has also presented the 
named plays with varying degrees of success, 
contributed Martita Hunt to the Giraudoux play 
Jack Buchanan, of mid-20’s Charlot Revue fame, 
supporting British company to the Guitry offer- 
for its spectacularly brief Manhattan run. Of the 

_ Giraudoux’ “The Madwoman of Chaillot” is out 

nding, and the performance of Martita Hunt, bril 

and memorable. 

“The Madwoman of Chaillot” is a skillful blending 

fantasy, pungent satire, and—judging by the con 
fusion it is ereating—a fascinating mystery play. 
Written with high courage during the Nazi oceupa- 
tion, it was produced in Paris in 1945, just a year 

ter Giraudoux’ death. Regrettable as his death is, 
still speaks to us with compassion, understanding, 
sagacity, and with and in tantalizing theatre terms, 
providing a production that is exciting entertainment. 

We Americans can certainly share the jocose tom 
foolery Giraudoux finds in the anties of stock-market 

anipulators who, with callous indifference, ignite 
dynamite under a nation’s financial structure by con 
cocting high-sounding companies that are mere fig- 
ments of the imagination, inflating and deflating val 
ues, While they eavort in a wanton Witches’ Sabbath. 
We need only look about us at the pranks of our own 
stock entrepreneurs. They, too, arouse mirth as we 
recall how, last November, when President Truman 
was re-elected on a fair New Deal program the stock 
market took an ungallant plunge. Later, in January, 
when President Truman read the same Fair Deal pro- 
gram to the S8lst Congress the stock market turned 
a back flip and genuflected jubilantly by bouncing up. 
Yes, we can assure the astute producer, Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr., of a sympathetic response to Giraudoux’ 
wry, pithy theatricalization of what appear to be uni- 
versal mores. 

The Countess of Chaillot, a title bestowed upon the 
old lady by her friends, the guileness and pure under 
dogs of Paris—waitresses, police, beggars, city work- 
ers, street entertainers—is a half-demented grande 
dame of mystifying wackiness, arrogantly patrician, 
and possessed of that dismaying sagacity that flashes 
lightning-like through the minds of the unbalanced. 
The Countess, pausing at the Chez Francis for her 
daily bones, overhears a group of racketeer stock 
manipulators conspire to ruin Paris. The men aim 
to exploit supposedly hidden oil reserves beneath the 





Pi 


the Countess immediately determines to frustrate. 


lais de Chaillot to satisfy their avarice, a scheme 
But how? 

To her fantastic and ghoulishly elegant cellar apart 
ment she-invites three equally mad ladies who soon 
share her indignation and resolve to co-operate in 
annihilating the vultures. Meanwhile, a means of 
eradication is unwittingly supplied by a kindly sewer 
worker who points out a hidden trapdoor in the Coun- 
tess’s drawingroom which leads to subterranean caves 
with no exit. Being ladies of honor, the madwoman 
decide first to try the accused in absentia, and the 
underdogs serve as legal staff and jury. <A wise old 
ragpicker acts as prosecutor, and it is his, and Gir 
audoux’, contention that “the pimps have inherited the 
earth” and, to insure their generous cut, are manipu 
lating the country’s economy into certain catastrophy. 
The jury finds the accused guilty and later, when the 
real culprits arrive following an invitation to explore 
the vaults beneath her apartment, the Countess ele 
gantly closes the trapdoor over them—mission accom 
plished. 

Most airily woven about this cogent social theme are 
many colorful and illuminating personal touches in a 
fascinating tragic-comie blending. Leading among 
them is the passionate obsession of the Countess with 
her long-lost lover and with her yearning for the 
stability and the loveliness of a gracious way of life 
that is gone, a loss her friends, mad and mundane, 
share. The longing of the Countess for her lost love 
comes to a climax when she mistakes a man, brought 
in by the police who had just saved him from drown 
ing, tor her dead lover. Actually, the man has been 
compromised in the execution of the conspirators’ 
skullduggery. Romance is caught on the wing in 
love of the rescued man for the lonely little waitress. 
Out of this crossing of loves, Giraudoux spins gos 
samer ecstasy, delicate, beguiling, and tragic, for it 
has the overtones of the moving, yet diverting, de- 
mentia of the old Countess. For the young lovers the 
comedy ends happily, and a note of joy is sounded 
as the madwoman and their friends depart for merri 
ment elsewhere, illusory though it, too, is. 

Basie in the play is our modern delusion as to 
values and the consequent lack of stability, and by 
means of the half-mad women and the unsavory 
racketeers Giraudoux finds a theatrical means of 
drawing a lueid, yet capricious, line which he develops 
in illuminating entertainment terms, a considerable 
achievement. The wacky scene of three of the fan 
tastie women is priceless, as are the trial and the 
earlier cafe scenes in which the vultures connive, all 


having an exhilarating flair. The more literal byplay, 
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el rhe nes, Is sophie cult, Existentialism, of which he is 
¥ ( native ( cking the prophet. 
| en to “Red Gloves” recounts the conflict in the Co: 
‘ ‘ ent l (a1) a nique, Party provoked when their ageressive leader 
SO! ele ( r expeditious to defy the momentary party line ar 
, e loveliness. reaft no the a coalition government when the country, whic! 
ne humor. neerity, War, is about to be invaded by the Red Ar 
hove |. | fit n the esse? | verities of defeat this betrayal, a young Comrade, a pus 
l'o ‘ kes de n the ence, mous aristocrat, is selected by the dissident gro 
eet ( oO ow! iperior assassinate the leader, an aet that he accomp) 
Later, freed from prison following the liberation, | 
Hur e Counte nifieent in het murderer-made-hero returns to find that the dead | 
ne nd appears as one of — is now the hero, since the party 1ine has again sw 
; ; : come to life making a martyr of the leader and necessitati 
oe ne. nit ent of liquidation of the killer to keep the new line st 
: an th the createst sens Certainly here is an idea bristling with prov 
; he Counte veracity drama. Sartre’s play, however, is primarily | 
‘ ! ) ( e ¢ ortior B her keen cerned with dissecting the aristocrat-comrade, 
1) e \] Ilunt endows the tantasy trospective intellectual only theoretically lovin 
‘ nd cole nd ni ites it completely by people” and a blood-hater who vaeillates for two 
‘ l e | elt [wo o the other d only to have the shrewd leader, fully aware | 
el e utte de t{ s plaved bv Estell man’s intention, gain possession of the gun. | 


Nvdia Westman. but Doris R on we fee], eally enough, the man does succeed in his n 

nm DNecOnVineil false note. John Carradine is When he unexpectedly returns to the office, h¢ 
ble enough in the role of the philosophie rag his wife in revealing proximity to the leader. §$ 
nd Clarence Derwent and Vladimir Sokoloff, guiulefully feminine and politically ignorant, has s 


. head the conspiritors, are expert in pointing up  denly fallen in love with the man of steel and of 


lie ns of their droll characters. Thi herself to him. Spurred to action by jealousy, 
‘ nd settings by Christian Berard are those young husband shoots and kills, thus ineidentally 
original Paris production and are truly an filling his political assignment. 
chievement ‘here are an airy “City-of Since “Red Gloves” is essentially the conflict ot 
feeling to the eafe-terrace scene and an or introspective aristocrat-comrade, the role of the lea 
, decadent elegance in the subterranean drawing being only secondary, the play has the possibil t 
r the Counte that eatch the spirit of the play ol being stimulating theatre. Perceptive revelation 
press it colorfully upon one. For those who cogent theatre terms is, however, not a talent 
discriminating theatregoers and who are discour-  Sartre’s, since he seems unable to ereate convincing 
| by the plethora of less than mediocrity with people. His characters in the play are merely g 
h we have been surteited this season, “The Mad percha concoctions, and the action develops 01 : 
n of Chaillot’ will provide an unforgettable juvenile “who’s-got-the-gun” line, while he analyzes : 


ng. We find it the only play this season that them by indulging in tedious stretches of pretent 
int to see again. nonsense, pompous and dull. The inevitable G: 
avs of Jean-Paul Sartre are the Jed sex touch smirks through in the form of a boso 


production of “Red Gloves.” starring Charles blonde comrade who would save the aristocrat fr 





Boyer and presented by Jean Dalrymple, and “The liquidation by smuggling him out of the country 
Vietors,” an off-Broadway subscription offering of her boudoir. In the amorous inveiglements o! 
\ é' Les : :, ; 


‘ew Stages which seored a hit last season with characters Sartre is particularly unsuccessful 
Sartre’s “The Respectful Prostitute.” The last-named tasteless. A more awkward and uneonvineing scen 
compelling direction than that in which the young wife throws herse 
of Mary Hunter who did an equally meritorious job upon the leader is hard to imagine, as it follows 
with “The Vietors.” Sartre’s plays all reflect the line of character logic and knocks the bottom r 
cets of his alert, inquiring mind on social issues, his out of the play. For the actors this presents a te! 
predilection for macabre horror and sadistic action rifie problem since they have nothing to work 
n the old French-theatre, Grande-Guignol tradition, and must rely exclusively upon their personalit 


plus his preoccupation with the latest French philo- and skill. 
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- the leader, Charles Boyer proves, to no one’s the characters and so is not involved in their ad 
e, that he is an actor ol great distinction, ventures. Candidly, we are puzzled, since Sartre un 
and suave persuasiveness. John Dall, too, is failingly selects material rife with drama. But he 
versonable, technically resourceful, and adroit fails to treat it successfully in theatre terms and so 


ndling of the adlepated artistocrat, while gives us flatulent drama that has no appeal. Per 
letzel. as the wife, is charming, sincere, and haps, if he did not filter his ideas through the sieve 
lovely to look at. As indicated, Boyer’s role is of his philosophic cult he might land on his teet with 
e lead. and, as he is an aetor of superior artistry, upright drama in hand. Existentialism, being the 
halanee throws the emphasis in the wrong place cult of iconoelasts, may itself be the stumbling block. 
considerably fouls things up. One becomes inter- Not that this is necessarily so, for the classic Greek 
in watehing the technique of an actor rather dramatists did pretty well in dealing with the social 
the development ot the play’s characters. Jed mores implicit in their lives, based on the religious 
the director, who last season directed “The tenet that the eods are ereated in man's Image. Ot 


ess’ with style, grace, and keen sensitivity, fails their religion, however, the Greeks evolved drama that 


ne “Red Gloves” to life, and this is understand- was a detergent and so illuminated their characters, 
In fact, as we watched it blunder along we moving and inspiring audiences, then and now. 
mly imagine the director wheeling through it Insofar as Existentialism here is dramatically inter 
ing, “Look, no hands!” preted, we must sean it for any contribution it makes 
[he second Sartre play of the season, “The Vie- in theatre terms. Being the cult of defeatism, it in ” 
’ likewise deals with the activities of party mem- — escapably follows a down curve which is diametrically _ 
In this case the comrades are a half dozen of opposed to the laws of successful drama which follows SS 
Maquis underground, caught by the Vichyites, and an up curve of intensity and impact. In Sartre's ~ 
tory deals with the tortures to which they are — plays the two factors would seem to be irreconcilable. ve) 
tted in order that their captors may learn the His dramatie action is never sufficiently weighty nor ~ 
. of their leader. The eaptors fail, and the technically adroit enough to have his philosophically z 
ners are shot. The play takes place in two set impelled characters proceed in terms of inherent 5 
brilliantly executed in striking imaginative and  dramatie compulsion. His structure is weakened and 4 
heatrical strokes by Robert Gundlach. There flattened out while he gloats over his characters’ re le 
he attic where the prisoners argue whether to tell — flexes, chattering discursively, to no effeet other than LS 
or not to tell all, while one or the other is being boredom. As Sartre himself has his aristocrat in = 
tured off-stage; and the room to which they are “Red Gloves” observe, “It is all words, words, noth ue 
ken and maltreated betore our eyes—intinitely less ing but words.” °) 
eling. Here, too, Sartre parades his wooden “Men have always made their own god in their own a= 
ers Whom he viviseets ruthlessly in order to images—the Greeks like the Greeks, the Kthiopians _ 
; ie us with a plethora of ideological vagaries, like the Ethiopians,” said Xenophanes. Voltaire cen e 
politica] and philosophie. The result is con turies later polished this off with “It there were no 
‘ bly less than convineing, and singularly unmoy- God, it would be necessary to invent him.” The 5 
ng. In fact, Sartre’s total lack of sympathy and World War II debacle, understandably enough, under 3 
bility to ereate absorbing characters, plus the pon- mined the foundations of faith, hope, and aspiration 
; derous pretentiousness of the dialogue, arouse an among thinking Europeans. After all, it was by the 
nstinctive antipathy. margin of a single vote that France was kept from 
The east, under Mary Hunter's taut direction, is  capitulating to the Nazis—one lone Frenchman's vote. 
. ly successful in stimulating interest in them as The national sterility and decadence evinced can only 
ctors. Florida Friebus, Ernest Stone, Boris Tu cause us to sympathize with the torturous mind- and 
rin, and Leon Janney are consistently good and — soul-searching French intellectuals go through. While 
v with ardor and a high degree of technical skill, we may not share their iconoclastic defeatism, we ean 
e s do the others, all members of the New Stages at least understand their abject despair, the nihilistie 
2 ng company who, we-are glad to see, are con-  convolutions which make them take the easiest way 
tinuing their exceptional production work in this their out—creating a new man for men to worship—Ex 
cond season. istentialism. We reeall that after World War I 
" The two Sartre offerings have much in common, France gave us Cou¢éism. Where is it now? Xeno 
efly absence of authoritative characterization, origi-  phanes and Voltaire were right. The new cult has 
nal and inventive action, and convineing dialogue. created a god in its own vulnerable image, but, un 


The audience is left cold since it is not touched by luckily for the theatre, he 1s no kin to Orpheus. That 
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e « ‘ devold o% 
, en help 
R Wag weled that 
rar opel ne na t ap- 
led l mm b rie }) cel 0 operas 
e presented sin or regu perform 
dy } D | S brief visit this 
First. we had “Magdalena,” with the 
Villa-Lobos. More recently, “The 
Lhe I< ephone b Gian-Carlo Me- 
deservedly succe il return engage- 
( Center Theatre If anything, we 
na e than our first especially 
n n f hene = @ons ce I ib \ by its 
MM D’Att nd Paul King are adept 
le playin L, Trois” 
e exeeption rt he seore 
r han ever a ¢ itivating, 2 elodie 
ke heer comie high jinks with a de- 
edia-del-Arte spontaneity. Marie Pow 
n “The Medium,” is marvelous, both 
( oeally na ! added new color and 
to her grippn interpretation of the 
( ves her fine support, although 
new Moni Evelyn Keller, while 
ng, too womanly of figure for the part 
» betwen her and the deaf-mute urchin, 
r, childlike nd so touchin n its 
mal qu erificed and a quasi 
ol mp to the lad projected. This 
kened the dramatie impact. Both Me 
e toured the country and have been 
( é repeated the suecess seored 
ortar note in the risi seale 
e-d I 
M eis “The Rape of Lu 
d by the muech-heralded British 
Britten, whose “Peter Grimes” 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
n the eurrent repertoire. The new 
book is b Rober Dunean, and the 
( e oO} nal British sets and eos 
P ¢ ( Lt u ere, and | indsome 
p from that paragon of virtue 
eretia. Of the elassie story, stuimn- 
sO ny poets, Mr. Dunean has con- 
vably wordy, lifeless, unwieldly book, 
ol He has apparently tripped up 
r the isical seore, th the exception 
elodie var ions that are agreeable 
| en’s drinking song and the weav- 
of the 1 en, is static and pe- 
ekin n passion as the book. All 
Pre heavy entertainment Regret 
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tably enough, the opera is scored for only 
struments so that tonal opulence and vital 
requisites In opera, are automatically eliminat 
doubt, when first produced in England in an 


theatre, the small orchestra sounded better, bu 


huge auditorium of the Ziegfeld Theatre it was los 


leaving only a thin trickle of accompaniment 
fact, the over-all impression was that of a tl 
musical obligato to a feature movie, and wy 


whether additional orchestral ornamentation 
have done other than heighten the obvious defi: 
Yes, musically we were ill rewarded. 

This is 


former light opera 


to be regretted, for the cast in w! 


singer, Kitty Carlisle, p 
lovely patrician figure of chastity, was consis 
good. By tar the best singing was contribut: 
Edward Kane as the Male Chorus and Brend: 

as the 
them. 


Marguerite 


allotted George Tozzi, as Tarquinius, 
the 


both as singers and as actors. Agnes cd 


Piazza, as maid, Lucia, 


Were 


good, 


the gifted choreographer who with last season’s “. 


full-fledged 


saved the evening, as her highly inventive stagi: 


legro” blossomed into a stage dir 


original and arresting. This is especially so 


movement and ensemble action are concerned, and s 


blithely brushed aside most of the conventional 
atic humbug and proceeded with lissom illumi 
strokes, ever heightening the emotional line 
in the conflict, a problem neither the librettist no: 
composer meets. Consequently, the final musica 
pression was of oratorio rather than of music-d 
Both the Menotti and the Britten operas tu 
demonstrate, by the excellence of their staging, 
what opera needs to be successful here is proau 
in the English language on a scale comparable to t 
of our matchless musicals. The repertory syste 
traditional opera companies perpetuate makes 
impossible as no rehearsal time for similarly 
erated production 1s financially possible. ( 
quently, singers, both soloists and choruses, lear 
attitudes, movements, styles, and stage business, 
they, in self-defense, must use quite arbitrarily, 
the 


rehearsed 


matter what opera. 


bits 


Traditionally, repert 


opera is in by various directors 
scrambled together for a last orchestral, setting, 
The New York City Cent 
Opera has been working assiduously to overcom 


handicap with 


eostume rehearsal or two. 


some considerable success, espe 


under the expert over-all regie of Theodore Komisat 


jevsky. Until our opera companies surmount 
hurdle, however, nothing much will come that advar 
present stereotyped methods of staging. 


The University of California at Los Angeles 


present an American ballet premiere of distinction 0! 


April 10 when the magnificent Carmelita Marace 





Female Chorus, despite the endless recitatiy 

















the role of the Princess in Stravinsky’s 


ire du Soldat,” with the composer conduct- 


Mis 


tanding work, and Eugene Loring will dance 


e ¢ 


harmonie Auditorium in Los Angeles and later 


s Maracei will also act as choreographer of 


if the Devil. Vincent Price, actor, will be 


ler, but the role of the soldier has not as yet 


From the university the ballet will go to 


San Franeiseo Opera House. 


is no doubt of it, Maraeci will make the pro- 


) 


mit 


aly 


uutstanding, for we were privileged to see 


recently, under the auspices of the YMHA 
ork, in a program of her dances in which 
ality of dance conception and unique and 
theatrical personality, together with her 


ng technique and refreshing wit, reminded us 


her altogether too infrequently, since she 


nes herself mostly to teaching in California. She 


styles of dance at her toes’ and fingers’ ends, 


tter being expert at the castanets which she plays 
perfection outdistaneing even the late brilliant 
ntina, Not that Maraccei is essentially a Spanish 


, 
Cel. 


She has the Spanish dance down pat, like- 


e ballet and modern, and her choreography is a 


ful bl 


ending of all styles from which she selects 


the keenest terpsichorean and musical taste, ever 


ing as a reinearnation of the musie itself. Most 


prising is her raffish, urbane humor, although of 


last 
Art 


ing impression is the tense, poignant im- 


ediacy with whieh she transforms the emotional ex- 


of her dances into a vivid freshness tha 


sfigures her as .well as it exalts her audiences. 


lruly, the Los Angeles premiere will present an artist 


nd to none. 


Lovers of Shakespeare’s plays especially, and stu- 


dents and teachers of drama specifically, who have 


excited over the excellent film production of 


et,” 
Y, | 


with Sir Laurence Olivier (see SCHOOL AND 
JYecember 4, 1948), will be glad to learn that 


book is now available, replete with text, film ver- 


n, and detailed motion-picture sequence as actually 


, 
ed. 


ead 
t 


ited 


The book, “Hamlet, the Film and the Play,” 


by the eminent British drama eritie, Alan 


Dent, who, together with Olivier, made the movie 


ptation and compiled the book. Mr. Dent has an 


ellent chapter on his inner struggles with the edit- 


P 


“Hamlet” for sereen use and presents sound 


rguments for such deletions as may injure the pur- 


s, since he is essentially one of them. However, as 


he ? 


dicat 


one 


es and Olivier substantiates, in films it is 


sees that comes first, even though the dia- 


gue is by Shakespeare. By pursuing the necessary 


ahant 
adout 


natie 


the 


steps the collaborators logically brought 


film version we are fortunate enough to 


have with us since its production is in every sense 


Xé 


nplary. 


The book is profusely illustrated with 
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scenes from the film and ‘with original sketehes and 
should be a challenge to student actors who will ascer 
tain here the “know-why” as well as the “know-how.” 
The book is as invaluable in its field as is the film in 
the field of entertainment. World Film Publieations, 
Ltd., London, is the publisher; Staples Press, Ine., 70 
Kast 45th Street, New York 18, is the sole distributor 
in the United States. 


snneie” ” LY; . 
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ANSHEN, RutH NANDA (Editor). The Family: Its Fune 

tion and Destiny. Science of Culture Series Vol. V. 
Pp. xi+443. Harper and Bros. 1949. $6.00. 
The editor has collected a synthesis by 20 authors, besides 
herself, each writing a chapter on the all-important subject 
of the most elemental, most permanent, most problem-rid- 
den of all human associations. 

s 


BERGIN, THOMAS GODDARD, AND MAx IIAroup Fiscu 
(Translators). The New Science of Giambattista 
Vico. Pp. xv+398. Cornell University Press, 124 
Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 1948. $5.00. 

This translation of Vico’s Scienza nuova, begun in 1959 at 
Naples and on Capri but interrupted by the war, is based 
on the text edited by Fausto Nicolini This work aims at 
as close an approximation to Vico’s style as English will 
permit. 

e 

3RECKENRIDGE, MARIAN E., AND E. LEE VINCENT. Child 
Deve lopment. Physical and Psychological Growth 
through the School Years. Illustrated. Pp. viii + 622. 
W. B. Saunders and Co. Philadelphia. 1949. $4.00. 
This is a second edition, the first published in 1947. It is 
written in full appreciation of the fact that most college 
students will become parents and hence will need to under 
stand children. 

o 

Bulletin of Information for-the Tests of April 9, June 4, 
and August 24. Pp. 34. 1949. 

College Entrance Examination Board Tests to be admin 

istered in 1949 Copies may be obtained from Box 592 

Princeton, N. J., and Box 775, Berkeley, Calif. For change 

of procedures see SCHOOL AND Sociery, December 11, 1948 
s 


A Counseling Aid for High-School Deans of Girls and 
Counselors. Pp. 33. University of Cincinnati. 1949. 
Many high-school girls are not familiar with the co-opera- 
tive plan of education ; consequently many questions arise 





in their minds about the details of the program The 
answers to their questions are compiled in the pages of 
this pamphlet, 
e 
Du Sor, Ropert C. Sea Boots. Illustrated. Pp. 186. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1949. $2.50. 
This is the exciting adventure story of a brave boy learn- 


ing to battle the giant fish of the deep, off the coast o 
lower California, by the author of Three without Fear. 


» 

‘*Fundamental Edueation.’’ Bulletin No. 13. Pp. x +28. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D.C. 1948. 

Fundamental education, as conceived by UNESCO, goes far 


bevond wiping out illiteracy: it is one part of the mult 
pronged attack by it in support of world peace. 
e 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. JZis Country Was the World: 

A Life of Thomas Paine. Pp. vii+239. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1949. $2.50. 
“I'll do the best thats in me to make Mr. [Benjamin] 
Franklin glad he sent me to America, so held me God.” 
How Tom Paine fulfilled these words, spoken on the ship 
carrying him from England, history has related 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 





SCHOOL AND SOCIETY VOL. 69, 


Institute, 95 Loring Avenue, Salem, Ma 
00: $1.65, paper cover. 
- ° : 
In this book the author has tried to outline, in t 
and most selective form, the exciting story of tl 
New England town from 1000, when Leif Ericson | 
legendary visit, to 1926 
© 

E, NOLD M. (prepared by). Studies in Reduct 
of Prejudice. Pp. 112. American Couneil on 
Relations, 4901 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 
$1.00, 
The purpose of this memorandum is to make a beginnjy 
toward assembling the vast amount of scattered literary, 
reporting the results of investigation of attitudes 


minority groups, 


SANDERS, WILEY B. Juvenile Courts in North Caro 
Pp. vili+210. University of North Carolina Pregs. 
Chapel Hill. 1948. $4.00. 
the general need for a body of factual material for use j 
connection with classes dealing with diagnosis and trea: 

of juvenile delinquency, with particular reference + 

Carolina, is the reason of this book. There is my 
sood and successful juvenile-court practice, but ther 
too much that is weak and defective. The author em 


sizes both 
° 

SMITH, GEORGI D. The Te aching of the Catholic Ch 
Vol. I. Pp. xiv+658, Vol. II. xiii + 659-1316. M 
millan,. 1949. $12.50. 
rhe majority of » essays here presented as a com; 
were published originally as separate volumes in , 
“Treasury of the Faith” series, now out of print for som 
time, Thus they lend themselves more easily to be 


as a work of reference. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 
( Y) th. / A descriptive brochure will be sent 
Just / ublished: to schools and colleges promptly upon 
ISSUES IN INTEGRATION request. 


batim proceedings of the first 





f the Foundation for Integrated 
$2.50 per copy 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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